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ABSTRACT" . * V 

Bex 'dafferen^es in children* s^eactions to failure 
feedback in school situations were investigated by »s^essing the irays 
in which teachers use negative^ evaluation the classroom* Three,' , 
aspects of teachers* evaluatrve feedback were studied: (1) ratio of - 
negative to .positive feedback; (2)' contihgency vs. n^^rcontingency of 
feedback; ^and (3) '(the ma jor .aspect) th^e particularQspect^^ of 
performance upon' which ^aiegatiye Evaluation was contingent. In 5 
fourth and fifth grade" classrooms, evWry contingent evalijative, . 
stateroent>snia4e by the teacher iras classif le^accordiii'g to'the claiss* 
of behaviors upon, which it wa's contingent (coriducjt, in^llectual 
guality 6f academic perform^ncj9>. qr intellectually irrelevant aspects 
of academic performance)^. P^^db^ok-was also classified agcording ^to 
the reason for failure (lack of motivation, lack of ability, or other 
external factors) ."^Boys arid g| rls-^ceived virtually the same 
j)roportions of positive ahd negative evaluation for the intellectual 
quality of their work. Ho/weverV there wete striking ^ex differences 
in the contexts in which* negative evaluations? were,jgiven. ' 
Implications Qf these results were discussed in teirms of teachers* . 
evaluations of their students, difference's in teachers* g^ti^tuiies 
towards boys and girlsii and sex differences in children*s own,^ 
achie\^emerit expectations and abijLity a^ssessments. Some suggestions 
for consistent uses of negative evaluation in the classroom 'aire 
included* (Author/El3) > ' * / ' ' 
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. Sex diiferencfes reactions to failure feedback in highly evaluative 
situations are well-docuigented, ihe evidence shows that under these circumst antes j, 
girls are moije 'likely than boyjs;^to shoV disrupted performan<ie, decreased perils- ^ 
tfnce, or 'avoidance the "^task at which 'they failed (Butterfield^ 1965;, 
V, J. Crandall &llabson, 1960; Dweck & Ci^liard, in pr*ess; Maccoby, 1966^ 
Nicholls, 1975; Veroff, 1969: Young & Brown, -1973). Boys, on tbcs oth6r hand, * 
often show improved performahce, incr^a^d persistence, ^nd approach to tasks 



that present a t:hallenge. • Thesej disparate reactions have been ,linke<^ to sex - ^ 

differences in attributions' fo/'failure--girls*'ar(^ more likely' than boys to blaAe " 

» ** * » • 

their abilities and hoya^e more likely to blame n^otivatibn^l or external factors 

' 7 , • -'^ . : \ 

(bweck & Reppucci, 1^^3f>^icho^Us, 1975) • 'This dif£erenc6^ interestingly enough, 
appears to occur only\with adult evaluatora. We have ♦recently found (Dweck & Bush, 

V ' * » . ^ - - ^ ' ^ ^ " , ' 

1975) that with peer ivaluators,'"it is th'e boys whose performance Is^ -adversely J 
affected gnd who tend to attribute failure *to lack of ^ability. The question, 

then, is how- does negative evaluation from adults come to have 'different meaning 

^ • " - i 

and Impact for boys and girl^s? '*HoV dp -their 'historiks of feedback ^frbm.adults 

differ so that girls come 't6 ^iew. failure feedback as a condemnation of their 

abilitieas^andf boys .do not? " ^ ^' ^ \ ^ - 

7p begi'^^fe^answer these questions we lookecl at *the ways In which teachers us^ 

ne^tive evalu^ni^on in the classroom. - It was assui^ed that the information value 

.of negative evaluation for boys and girls would depend on what it was ^typically ^ 

used to convey. to them* The research of Cairns* and others (e.g», .Cairns, 1970; 

Eisenberger, 1974; Paris & Cairns, 1972; 'Warren & Cairns, 1972) has clearly 

. . • ' ^ , r * ^ ■ ' ' ^ \ \ ' 

demonstrated that when feedback is use4 indiscrilninately and for a wide spectrum 

of*nonintellectual behaviot,. it conies to- los^ its meaning as an evaluation of the . 

quality of the chiltf^s performance..^ So, for Example, if teachers* negative evalua- 

( \ \ * . . y . <^ ' 

tl,on to boys, is .used for a great many intellectually irrelevant ^behaviors 



(pai;ticrula2;ly intellectually irrelevant aspecfcs.of academic^ wor^ , it mdy often 
' fail to "convey infon^ation about the intelj.ectual quality of the work— even when 
it is^ us^d for this purpose. If teachers' negative evaluation to girls is refiervgd 



. spee^ically for occasions on which they give ^ incorrect ?esp&nse or displa/ 
intellectually inadequate performance ^ tten negatives will convey unambiguous, 

■' [ " ■ % . : ' > : ' - . ''. • 

information , about the intellectual quality of their vbrk^ Therefore, were ^ 

^ interested hot only ^in the ratio of negative to positive feedback or in the cclntin- 
V • * - • ' ( 

gency versus noncontingency of the feedback, but, more impprtAit, in the particular 
aspects of'perfbrmance upon which negative evajj^atipn was cot^cingent. In five 
•Hfth .and 5th grade classrooms QViery evaltj^ative statement made by the rt^cher that 
was, categorized as contingent was further ^assif ied .accc^dihg to the class of 
,^,benava.ors upon which^ it ^s contingent-*; either (a)\conduct, (b) the intellectual 
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, quality of academic performance (e^g., correctness oi res{)onse), or (c) intel- 
lectually irrelevant aspects of academic performance— the form as opposed to th 

. , w ■ • \ ^ ♦ , 

t:ontent^(e*g,, neatness, instruction- following, and the like).. It vas further 
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assumed 'that the meaning of negative evaluation for the child^ would, also be ^_ 
affected by the attributions teachers provided' to "^explain^* the* child's intellectual 
failures. ''Therefore, .^henever poasibtF, feedback was^classified as conveying an 

attribution of JEailure to lack of motivation, lack of at>ility, or ,to some 

' • ' « ' . ' / 

external factor. \ , • ^ * \ * 

Boys and girls received virtually the sspe proportions^ of positive and 

negative .evaluation for the intellectual quality of th^eir work\Bp^s/. , 62.8% > 

positive, 24.77.,negiativey 12.37. no feedback; Girt^: 60.47. positive,. 24.47* 

^\ * • ' • 

rfegatiye, 15.17. feedback). However, there were striking differences 'in the way 
negatives in general^'ere used for them--and therefore in the context iii which 
. the. feedback about the qorrectness of^ their answers was embedded. .For boys, only 
one-> third ^of . the total negative evaluations they received were at all^related to 



V I-' ^'^-^ ' ■' ■ ■ •■■ -.^^ ■ • • ■ 

tfite intellec^i^al quality of their work* All the rest referred to Conduct or \ 

, . * 1f ^ ' 

intellec>tuariy irrelevant aspects of academic performAXice* In ^ontrast, foi: girls, ^ 

* . / *^ . ^ , * < 

over tvo<*%hird8 of the negative evaluation was specifically addressed to the 

* ' . • ' ^ * . \ . ^ ' ■ 

correctness or quality of their products. ' - * 4 * ' • * ^ * 

. • V ^ • ^ / . I < . ^ 

It could'he argued that boys can discriminate between feedback for conduct 

■■.;>• • r ^ , ■ ^' , \ 

and feedback fot work, so that although conduct criticism may convey information 
about the .teacher •s attitude, it n^ght not disrup't the informatibn value of the^ 



r feedback for academic work* However, even looking only at feedback for academic 
work (oi^itting feedback for conduct)., still a surprisingly large proportion of the 



negative evaluation 'for boys referred not to the correctness of their responses, 

but, to nonintellectual aspects' of performance: Qver 40% of th^. criticism directed \ 

at boys* work had nothing to do with its int^lectual qj^lity. Indeed, in many 

\ ' " > . . ^ ^ ^ , ' - I. i^C . ^ ' ' ^ 

Instances such feedback followed d corre^^t: answer. For girls, almost ail of^^^he 

negative evaluation referred directly to the incorrectness of their answers or the 

ij^tellectual inadequacies of their Vork. Moreover, teachers explicitly attributed , 

intellectual failures to lack of motivation six times as often for boys than for / 

girls*' It might also be mentioned that for positive evaluations, 94% were contitt-^ . 

gentf on^the intellectual quality of the work f^ hoys, but^nly 79% for g^rls. 

Thus for boys positives may be more valid* ass esskents of thejfr competence than they 

are for girls • This patterti of results was obtained in every classroom. Further- 

more, it was general across boys and girls within the classrooms and v^^^ >^ot ^ ^■ 

account^d^fpr by a small subset ^of children, • * ^ - . . - * 

The8*e fincjings suggest that the indiscriminate use of negative evaluation for 



boys may uake it ambiguous and somewhat invalid as an assessment t^eir in 
lectual performancfe. It ipost often pro\ddes information '\boat the propriety of 

tt ■■ ' . ."'./■'. '%\, 

their conduct or intellectually irrelevant aspects of the^r work and may convey * 

more about the teacher's attitude than about the child's own behavipr or abilities* 

* ♦ 
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U vJuld not b'e sulprising if this led to /marked decline 'both in ihe effective- ; 
.^S8 of the negative evaluations the teach'e^ delivers and in her valence for the 
child; Past research does,,in fa^t, indicate that l?.oys perceive less positive ^ 
Weling toward them on th^ part'^f teachers p^dsofl & Lang. I960) and that the 
boW, it! turn, e^r^s. less ^6sitive attitudes toward sphool and their teacher 
(B^k^ Rose, & Stuart. 1970; Neal & Prostek, 1967). Howevfer. when the feedback _ 
i..cor:st'rued-.by' the boys as- representing a Reasonable as.^ssfcerrt of the quality^of 
tkeir";ork, they are then likely to attribute their failure to^lack of motiSratio^. ; 
which does imply a strategy'for attaining 'success (Dweck. 1975;. Dweck & Reppucci, 

1973; Weiner, -1972; 1974). ' /> ' " - 

- The way. negative' evaluation is used .fjr girls, ^n the other hand, malce^^it a, 
valid cue for .assessing the" intellectuaV quality of their work^ but may often / 
convey an explanation of a mistaken or unhelpful nature-lack of ability. Unlike 

'•b^,ys, they are assu^elt to b| exerting maximal^> effort, the .teacher is generally 
posit;.ye tova;dJhem'and uses negatives discriminatingly. While^t^^is -y lead to 
changes in perf5rmance, researIh)|rongly suggests that these change, may not'be 
adapt^ive-in natizre (&weck, 1975; wkner, 1972). The girl may- Wer her estimation 

-of' her- abilities -(See V. C. qran^aU, 1969) and cease to persist despite her 

' * 1 ■ *'"-*/ 

actual 4bilJ.ty th attain success. , ' ' * •> . ' 

The observed patterns .of feedback and the' attri^jul^ions they appear to " 
^'etlco^l provide a gpW fit with tfie sex differences we' se^, over W over again 
' in aihiev^ent situations. w£?h adult evaluators. Mo^^ver,' t-hese finding"^ ma^y 
help to explain some. otl^I mJre puzzling sex dif fetenfces in achievement- related 
' behavior.- For example,. Crandall (1969) pres«its "a ;great deal of evidence, ^^at ^ 
giks consistently underestimate ti^r ch Jes for success rela^v^ to what their 
■past performancVw_ould warrant. Boy^'on tlje other hknd, overestimate the ' 



probaklity of tS.va success relative to tljeir past'accompliab^nts. Crandall's 
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also ..i,se.. «hen £ae.b.cU fro„ th^«, is lnconsis«,t. siHs. 
.e, on t-a ne.aavs aspects 'li. .o.s on ^s posii.., asp,c« o. ^.J^^^- ; ' 
U pUu'slMe to aSs^A t^^'t „hen ».child is asked to , prediction a.ou. . 
ootco.es.. (be It'srades o'r per^or^nce on .n ^.erWal t,s«, t.e .hlld . ; 
pas.; out.o„es that M vle,,s as relevant to evaluating -Is a^Ult,. TUe • 
p..s.n^ Vesnlti^isses-t'that past «aUo. feed.acU *o. .o,s,a, ^ be .eUvant ,o 
^il. assessJen; o^ thel. pintles .(sl.ce i.. can Ua.e fait e«ort.or the asent), 
•„.Ue ,as; successes have convened ^portent In^o^atlon about t.el.: c^petfece 

ln-.co^uti,s thel.- cba-;^,s^*o. success -In th^ .utuxe, .tHo.bp,s ,re llUely ^. 
■eoWpast successes .ore heavn, t-an^past .allures. Tor girls, however, past, 
;,ailure h,s pr:vided indorsation a.ouV tbeir" abilities and is- feredore , • 

ZZlo exert considerable influ.ence on- t-ei^; prediction o.f . future o„t.o.es. , o. 

Xllat histories t>£ succfess and failure' feed- 
. even «hen boys and girls experience *tailet histories ? . . 

■» • .(f-4il,in. of these evaluations -has differed and 

' back for intellectual performance, tBrafaning of these ev , ^ . 

■ the impact on future behavior flill,, differ as well. • ^ . 

• in addition, the present findings bave important implications for sex, 

■ .iffereics m academic achlev^ent. We kn^. that .although girls outperform bo,s. ■ , 
■.in g:ade- school. ho;s-galn.the- advantage later on. «hile other factors,. such a,, ■ . 

ae^^rol.' pressures. c-ertaiW .ohtribute to this rev^sal, the meaning of negative . _ 

- evaluation for the two 'sexes may also play a role. Specifically, tfe differed g 

. mteWtatio^s that" gi.ls a^ boys .ive.for failure feedhack.are likely io pr^ote . • . 

■ 4ferentpUte..s-ofgeWrali.itlo.to,new Situations^ Oirls. attribu.onsof^, - 

• faii:;e to lack of ability on a tas^ ot'in an acMemic area imply that 4^ 

p^Uented With e si.n^ task in the future, the same attribution will be.appli- , 
> -cehle. TO the extent- that girls encounter similar ajad^ic suhKcts^hroughout 
~ .achoo\.earller-condem^t^s Of their, abil-ftyrem^m-relevant. Tor.the hoys, , 
i . h<».ever, althou^. blam^lg the te-acher.s;attltu,e or bias may .pai.mdtivation .^d^ 

[ • • . . \ ir - • , , ■ 

■ . _ • / ) ■ ' k_i __: : ■ • ■< 
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pertormance in the iismediate situation,, by blaming $he evaluating agent,* he can. 
maintain his belief i,n his ability to succeed* Therefore when the agent changes, 
as when he. Is promoted to the next grade or attends a new school, he may confront 
«»^^the situation with renewed effort, Thus girls' attributions of failure to 1^^ of 
ability niay discourage continued ''testing*' pf the environment in future grades— 
both becausfe similar ^asks may mediate generalization of fo^er attrlbuticms^ atud^__^ 
because concluding tijat one lacks abiii^ despite renewed effort is not the kind pf 

Information one might continually seek. 'Boys' attributions of failure to the 

* » * « , 

agent ^ on the other *hand, may encourage testing of the environment when the agerit 

changes. It is far less 'threatening to conclude so^pething negative about a new 

agent>;than it is to confirm something negative about one' a abilities.- 

llxi a* way,* it is ironic' that^'the adverse effects of negative evaluation on 

giVls*. pettpfmance stem, not frcia^any disbr^tminatory practices in, the usual sense, 

but really from the more favorable treatment they receive**-widespread use of 

'positives and discriminating use of negatives. Needless to say, this does not 

imply that teachers should engage' in the wholesale use of^rijticism for' all 

' . ^ . ' • j ' 

children so. that criticism will become less meaningful and gxrls will pot blame 

their .abilities. Nor is itj^uggested that teachers allow boys' disruptive or 

^ inappropriate behavibr to go tinnoticed for the sake of preserving the information 

value of negative evaluation. Instead', in order" to maximize the probability of ^a 

positive change in performance, negative evaluation in the cla^room should: 

• . ^ * f ' 

1, Provide explicit information about the quality or .correctness of the 
response with little ambiguity as to tfhe referent of the feedback; 

2. Provide, implicitly 'or explicitly, an explanation of the failure, indicating 
how the failure can be overcome, for example, by suggesting strategies that 
are appropriate for reaching the' correct solution. ♦ / 

To the extent, then, that feedback is ambiguous ^in its meaning for the child or 
provides no alternative mode 6f responding, it is unlikely to b;cing about desirable 
O changes in « performance and may, in fact,, result in quite the opposite. 4 
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